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Some  Personal  Goals  of  Education 


President  Harman,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Stu- 
dents of  Alabama  College,  and  Friends,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  such  an  important  occasion  as 
the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  of  your  great  institution. 
I  do  not  know  how  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  speech  is  to 
college  women  who  spend  a  great  part  of  each  day  in 
listening  to  speeches  from  teachers.  By  way  of  leaning  on 
your  charity  I  will  remind  you  that  I  come  from  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute.  If  you  will  make  me  half  as 
welcome  on  your  campus  as  the  Auburn  boys  are,  then  I 
shall  be  welcome  indeed. 

My  subject  this  morning,  "Some  Personal  Goals  of 
Education,"  deals  with  a  course  which  has  been  charted 
many  times;  since  the  3  R's  constituted  the  curriculum, 
men  have  talked  about  the  aims  of  education.  Society  has 
its  great  general  objectives.  Institutions  have  more  immed- 
iate goals,  and  individuals  have  a  variety  of  rather  vague 
but  more  personal  reasons  for  attending  school.  Practically 
everyone  believes  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  to  college. 
Some  go  to  learn,  others  to  equip  themselves  better  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  many  undoubtedly  attach  themselves  to 
a  campus  for  the  sake  of  social  prestige. 

One  person  with  whom  I  have  talked  as  to  the  prob- 
able real  reason  for  going  to  college  said  that  in  the  back 
of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students'  minds  was  the  desire  to 
make  a  million  dollars  and  enjoy  life.  Since  some  life  insur- 
ance man  has  figured  out  that  your  chances  of  making  a 
million  are  precisely  the  same  as  your  chances  of  being 
struck  by  lightning  it  looks  as  though  you  had  better  devel- 
op some  means  of  enjoying  life  without  benefit  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Undoubtedly  some  people  would  insist  that  a  student 
had  gained  the  best  from  college  if  he  had  become  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  world  of  books.  As  desirable  as 
this  is,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  education.  All  of  us, 
have  seen  too  many  persons  who  are  described  as  having 
good  book  sense  but  no  common  sense.  Actually  it  is  im- 


possible  to  separate  good  book  sense  and  common  sense, 
but  obviously,  something  is  needed  besides  exposure  to  li- 
braries. There  are  many  attributes  of  an  educated  person 
any  one  of  which  we  may  possess  superficially,  but  we  can- 
not acquire  one  to  any  appreciable  extent  without  acquir- 
ing something  of  all.  Development  of  one  trait  tends  to 
show  the  necessity  for  another;  thus  education  is  a  contin- 
uous growth  leading  to  integration — even  though  complete 
integration  must  always  remain  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
actuality. 

Life  abounds  with  materials  to  be  used  in  the  educa- 
tive process,  but  we  have  but  one  tool,  the  human  mind. 
I  consider  the  end  of  education  the  learning  to  use  this  tool 
with  the  greatest  possible  precision.  Now  you  see  the  cat 
is  out  of  the  bag !  Yes,  I  am  one  of  those  old  fossils,  found 
on  every  campus, who  hold  the  quaint  idea  that  a  college 
education  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  dictum,  "There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning." 

As  a  check  on  my  opinion  I  asked  a  rather  insouciant 
young  friend  of  mine  what  she  hoped  to  get  out  of  her  edu- 
cation. Instantly  she  replied,  "Sophistication — and  I  don't 
mean  the  droopy  eye-lid  kind."  This  was  an  enormously 
gratifying  response,  for  to  be  consciously  sophisticated  is 
not  to  be  sophisticated  at  all.  Conscious  sophistication  is,  I 
take  it,  "the  droopy  eye-lid  kind."  My  friend  can  find  the 
genuine  only  by  developing  something  within  herself 
which  will  serve  as  a  touchstone  for  the  situations  which 
she  will  have  to  meet;  so  she  and  I  really  mean  the  same 
thing.  Goals  will  always  vary  with  individuals  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  but  just  as  courage  and  integrity  are 
indispensable  attributes  in  any  society,  so  certain  qualities 
must  be  present  in  any  well  disciplined  mind.  I  propose  to 
present  a  check-list  of  traits  by  which  we  may  appraise  the 
extent  of  our  education  at  any  point  in  life. 

I  began  to  devise  this  list  when  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent I  heard  my  principal  say,  "One  test  of  an  educated 
person  is  his  ability  to  move  quietly  through  the  halls." 
Frankly,  at  the  time  it  seemed  irrelevant.  Subsequent  ob- 
servation has  convinced  me  that  it  ties  up  with  almost 
every  other  quality  that  can  be  proposed.  Think,  for  ex- 
ample, of  that  cheap  form  of  personal  display,  talking  with 
the  purpose  of  being  overheard.  One  who  talks  so  is  lack- 
ing in  discrimination ;  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  personality 
of  another;  he  lacks  a  proper  reserve  within  himself.  But, 
you  object,  these  are  traits  of  personality  development;  you 
claimed  intellectual  development  is  the  goal  of  education. 
Will  you  not  agree  with  me,  however,  that  personality  does 


not  function  in  a  vacuum?  It  can  grow  only  as  it  has  some- 
thing on  which  to  feed.  Discrimination,  respect,  proper  re- 
serve, express  themselves  in  the  personality  only  as  they 
come  from  something  genuine  within,  something  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  in  proper  relationship  to  all  other 
qualities. 

A  second  student  whom  I  questioned  as  to  goals  of 
education  stated  that  she  wished  to  know  the  answers  to 
her  questions.  At  once  I  thought  of  that  little  squib  from 
the  Cheerful  Cherub : 

I  long  to  know  a  lot  of  things, 
With  curiosity  I'm  cursed ; 
But  teacher  tells  me  that  I  must 
Complete  my  education  first. 

Perhaps  a  lively,  constructive  curiosity  is  the  surest 
guarantee  to  an  ultimately  well-furnished  mind.  Progress 
in  education,  however,  should  be  judged  not  so  much  by 
the  answers  found  as  by  the  new  questions  raised;  for  the 
question  mark  is  hydra-headed,  and  a  worth  while  course 
is  one  which  makes  ten  questions  grow  where  there  was 
but  one. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  skepticism  is  a  car- 
dinal virtue.  If  I  could  pack  but  one  piece  of  advice  into  the 
baggage  of  a  Freshman  it  would  admonish,  "Be  a  healthy 
skeptic."  Much  that  is  handed  down  from  the  past  is  neces- 
sarily distorted  in  transmission ;  a  great  deal  is  modified  by 
changing  conditions;  all  of  it  must  be  rethought  by  the  in- 
dividual and  expressed  in  terms  of  his  understanding  be- 
fore it  can  have  significance  and  validity.  One  who  accepts 
everything  at  face  value  says  in  effect: 

"Come  weal,  come  woe, 
My  status  is  quo." 

So  far  as  society  is  concerned  such  a  one  might  as  well 
be  already  interred  with  his  ancestors.  To  talk  of  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  is  platitudinous,  but  to  deal  with  its 
complexity  can  never  become  a  stereotyped  routine.  We 
must  constantly  push  our  thinking  to  deeper  implications. 
In  education,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  business,  in  the  more 
personal  relationships,  this  holds.  Everything  we  are  told 
about  any  of  these  phases  of  life  must  be  temporarily  sus- 
pect until  we  determine  how  much  misapprehension  or 
propaganda  lies  behind  the  information  given  us.  Remem- 
ber that  my  advice  was  to  be  a  healthy  skeptic.  This  pre- 
sents the  difficulty  of  holding  the  merely  destructive  ele- 
ments in  check  by  the  agony  of  suspended  judgment,  and 
forever  denies  the  possibility  of  sinking  back  into  comfort- 


able  assurance  regarding  anything  that  swims  into  our  ken. 
I  have  frequently  felt  that  if  I  could  make  just  one  positive 
statement  I  could  die  happy.  The  only  thing  I  know  posi- 
tively and  without  reservation  is  that  the  verb  to  be  always 
takes  the  nominative — and  that  doesn't  hold  good  after  the 
infinitive.  The  world  likes  positive  statements.  The  masses 
are  impatient  of  qualifications,  and  the  individual  himself 
will  find  it  painful  to  weigh  where  others  accept.  A  certain 
reward  lies  in  the  fact  that  doubters  never  have  to  exper- 
ience the  disillusionment  that  upsets  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted uncritically.  Only  by  giving  up  the  partially  correct 
can  we  ever  comprehend  greater  truth.  Thus  skepticism 
comes  to  be  not  an  enemy  of  truth  but  an  uncompromising 
foe  to  the  lie  which  bars  progress  in  understanding.  "When 
half-gods  go,  the  gods  arrive."  So  I  would  make  the  first 
criterion  of  an  educated  person  the  development  of  his 
critical  intelligence. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  begins 
at  home  in  the  guise  of  an  objective  attitude  towards  one- 
self? "Know  thyself"  is  an  injunction  as  difficult  of  ful- 
fillment as  it  is  desirable.  To  refuse  to  be  objective  is  to 
play  the  ostrich,  but  to  be  so  is  to  wake  up  with  a  dark 
brown  taste  in  the  ego.  Or  to  change  the  figure,  objectivity 
is  an  exercise  in  tight-rope  walking,  keeping  us  balanced 
on  the  narrow  line  of  proper  self-respect  that  divides  the 
pitfalls  of  false  humility  and  conceit.  In  the  practice  of 
this  exercise  it  is  well  to  give  dispassionate  consideraton  to 
the  opinions  of  one's  enemies,  for  the  candor  of  objectivity 
has  an  insidious  quality  about  it — even  your  best  friends 
won't  tell  you. 

Gruelling  as  is  the  discipline  of  self-appraisal,  the  al- 
ternative is  worse.  The  number  of  mental  cases  in  our 
country  has  reached  appalling  totals.  Most  of  them  have 
become  mental  cases  because  they  could  not  face  reality, 
and  every  substitute  mechanism  failed  until  there  was  left 
only  the  possibility  of  retreat. 

Not  until  we  have  become  realists  about  ourselves  can 
we  approach  life  problems  realistically.  The  human  mind 
tends  to  believe  what  it  wants  to  believe.  Objectivity  is  the 
only  corrective  for  this  bias. 

We  have  gained  only  a  superficial  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  critical  intelligence  unless  we  realize  with 
Carlyle  that  "criticism  need  not  be  a  cold  business."  Quick 
human  sympathy  is  the  second  criterion  of  the  educated 
person  about  which  I  would  like  for  you  to  think  with  me. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  educated  person  is  less 
happy  than  the  uneducated  one.  They  like  to  make  clever 
statements  to  the  effect  that  "Man  is  an  ape,  reft  of  his 


tail,  grown  rusty  at  climbing,"  or  to  say  that  "The  brain  is 
a  physiological  tumor  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  body."  If  this  attitude  of  these  defeatists  were  push- 
ed back  a  little  further,  they  would  have  to  claim  a  willing- 
ness to  exchange  places  with  the  cow  whose  placid  con- 
tentment is  undisturbed  by  the  problems  which  beset  man. 
Everyone  is!  revolted  at  the  idea  of  accepting  a  bovine  ex- 
istence as  the  ultimate  in  felicity.  When  we  analyze  the 
values  that  make  the  differences  in  the  animal  and  human 
level  important,  we  are  forced  to  concede  that  even  when 
human  life  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  common  denominator 
there  is  left  a  power  to  see,  to  understand,  to  sympathize. 
We  as  persons  have  been  given  the  precious  quality  of 
awareness.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  share  another's  pain.  Be- 
cause of  this  possibility  of  feeling  we  can  communicate; 
because  we  can  communicate;  we  can  understand.  Most  of 
us  have  a  horror  of  the  man  who  does  not  seem  to  be  mov- 
ed with  compassion  at  the  spectacle  of  human  suffering. 
We  discount  all  his  thinking  because  it  seems  mechanical, 
whereas  we  respond  to  the  mind  motivated  by  a  feeling  for 
others.  Though  it  is  a  common  fallacy  to  regard  intellect 
and  emotion  as  separate  entities,  neither  is  truly  itself 
without  the  other,  and  there  tends  to  be  a  high  correlation 
between  the  development  of  the  two.  In  the  last  analysis 
one  cannot  love  well  who  does  not  love  wisely. 

The  French  have  a  proverb  which  says,  "Explain  a 
man  and  you  can't  blame  him."  There  is  a  wealth  of  toler- 
ance and  clarity  of  judgment  back  of  this  statement,  but 
it  takes  imagination  to  realize  it  fully.  Imagination  is  a 
quality  of  the  educated  mind  which  makes  sympathy  more 
than  a  fleeting  feeling,  and  which  directs  it  into  construc- 
tive channels  instead' of  permitting  it  to  dissipate  itself  in 
a  mawkish  sentimentality.  An  informed  sympathy,  let  us 
note,  would  do  much  to  make  democracy  a  growing  con- 
cept rather  than  an  abused  catchword.  Too  many  of  us  do 
lip  service  to  the  idea  of  democracy.  "We  are  like  a  very 
pious  cook  whom  I  once  knew  who  announced  that  she 
didn't  love  anybody  but  her  daughter.  "Why,  Pearl,"  I  said 
to  her,  "I  thought  that  you  called  yourself  a  Christian." 
"Oh,"  she  replied,  "I  got  Christian  love  for  all  God's 
chillun,  but  that  don't  signify."  We  talk  about  the  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  mankind,  "but  that  don't  signify."  It 
becomes  meaningful  only  when  we  have  the  imagination 
to  project  ourselves  into  another  person's  life  and  feel  for 
his  situation. 

But  just  as  imagination  is  an  intellectual  check  on  a 
rampant  emotionalism,  so  it  in  turn  must  be  checked.  Edu- 
cation must  provide  perspective — the  great  prophylactic 


against  fanaticism,  provincialism,  and  mob  reactions  gen- 
erally. The  surest  approach  to  a  genuine  emotional  per- 
spective is  through  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  humor.  I 
almost  hesitate  to  use  a  label  so  promiscuously  applied.  A 
sense  of  the  comic  more  nearly  connotes  what  humor  in 
the  large  can  be.  Its  value  is  great  because  it  brings  man's 
intellect  and  his  emotions  into  one  organic  whole.  As  has 
been  averred,  "Life  is  a  comedy  to  the  man  who  thinks,  a 
tragedy  to  the  man  who  feels."  Humor  keeps  the  tragedy 
from  being  overpowering.  It  prevents  us  from  taking  our- 
selves too  seriously  and  it  takes  the  tenseness  out  of  our 
efforts  at  social  amelioration,  since  even  worthy  endeavors 
may  be  carried  to  excess.  The  English  philosopher  Bosin- 
quet  said  of  the  too  serious,  "Those  who  are  righteous  over- 
much pray  themselves  through  heaven,  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  are  set  to  tend  the  geese  there."  Do  you  not  con- 
sider it  a  worthy  occupation  for  them?  A  mind  without 
the  saving  grace  of  humor  is  like  potatoes  cooked  without 
salt.  If  our  sympathies  and  our  critical  intelligence  are 
not  to  pull  us  hither  and  yon  our  minds  must  be  alembics 
for  every  variety  of  persiflage  and  wit  and  for  the  deepest 
incongruities  in  the  human  scene. 

An  appreciation  of  the  comic  element  which  inheres 
in  all  situations  is  a  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  third 
goal,  that  of  aesthetic  sensitivity.  No  real  work  of  art  ever 
shows  strain  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position, and  since  the  comic  also  removes  strain  it  is  an 
important  aid  in  making  life  a  fine  art.  It  is  a  natural  thing 
for  man  to  worship  beauty.  Witness  the  savage's  attempts 
at  personal  adornment,  the  child's  ecstasy  over  a  bauble. 
From  the  crude  clay  drawings  of  the  cave  man  to  the 
austere  perfection  of  the  Parthenon  we  have  a  record  of 
man's  attempt  to  create  beauty.  But  the  Parthenon  was 
not  designed  by  chance.  Man's  mind  had  pondered  and 
man's  imagination  had  roved,  before  that  step  was  taken. 
His  brain  had  to  become  furrowed  before  the  Parthenon 
could  come  into  being.  William  Morris  laid  down  the  strict 
rule,  "Have  nothing  in  your  home  which  you  do  not  know 
to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful."  It  is  only  in  our 
judgment  as  to  when  this  rule  has  been  satisfied  that  we 
differ.  This  brings  up  the  questions  of  standards,  and  stan- 
dards are,  it  seems  to  me,  enormously  important.  It  is  not 
enough  to  like  or  dislike  without  reason.  A  small  child  uses 
this  criterion  as  a  defense  against  everything  new  and, 
therefore,  perhaps  unpleasant.  I  like  the  attitude  of  the 
woman  who  preferred  the  Greek  primitives  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  finished  statues,  of  a  later  period  in  Greek  art 
and  said,  "The  primitives  are  more  beautiful  and  I'd  stake 


my  life  on  that  judgment."  We  must  care  supremely  for 
those  things  that  are  absolutely  beautiful.  When  we  do  we 
will  see  how  important  it  is  to  protect  the  really  lovely 
from  the  shoddy  and  the  mediocre.  Some  persons  regard 
this  as  a  justification  of  going  high  brow  in  the  realm  of 
culture.  To  the  extent  that  a  person  is  high  brow  he  is 
uncultured,  for  taste  is  after  all  a  matter  of  degree  of  de- 
velopment, and  no  one  who  is  discriminating  in  his  love  of 
beauty  will  take  from  another  that  of  which  he  is  genuine- 
ly appreciative  and  demand  that  he  replace  it  with  a  false 
pretense  for  something  better.  In  other  words,  tolerance 
is  a  virtue  here  as  elsewhere.  Catholic  as  we  may  be  to- 
ward the  preferences  of  others,  we  should  develop  care- 
fully thoughtout  standards  for  ourselves.  Standards  are  to 
the  aesthetic  nature  what  moral  stamina  is  to  the  ethical. 
It  is  a  narrow  conception  of  beauty  which  would  limit 
it  to  works  of  art.  Let  us  rather  think  of  it  as  a  quality 
which  man  strives  to  infuse  into  everything  which  he 
touches  creatively,  a  quality  which  finds  its  highest  mani- 
festation in  the  beauty  of  human  relationships.  It  is  this 
interpretation  which  makes  possible  the  identification  of 
beauty  and  truth. 

My  last  goal  was  suggested  by  a  girl  who  said  that 
she  was  determined  not  to  be  a  teacher  because  she  wanted 
color,  vividness,  adventure.  I  imagine  that  there  is  never 
a  stage  in  life  when  we  do  not  each  one  say  to  ourselves, 
"Mine  be  some  bright  and  figured  flame  that  blends,  tran- 
scends them  all."  Vigorous  intellectual  development  does 
manifest  itself  in  adventurous  living  regardless  of  exter- 
nal circumstances.  It  may  be  wrested  from  life  whether 
one  is  teaching  in  a  rural  school  or  drawing  the  world  to 
where  one's  name  hangs  in  light  on  Broadway.  In  the  field 
of  experience  interpretation  counts  for  more  than  do  mul- 
tiplicity and  variety.  The  glamorous  and  the  unusual  are 
within  reach  of  anyone  who  has  the  courage  to  take  what 
life  offers  and  build  with  that.  "Wherever  there  are  human 
beings  there  is  life  to  be  probed.  The  secret  of  the  probing 
is  the  romancer's,  only  art.  In  the  old  legends  the  hero 
usually  won  because  of  some  magic  known  to  him  alone. 
The  modern  abacadabra  seems  to  be  courage  to  be  one's 
self.  Most  of  us  work  very  hard  in  making  ourselves  carbon 
copies  of  a  conventional  type,  whereas  the  world  really 
wants  and  needs  our  difference.  One  of  the  finest  tributes 
I  ever  heard  paid  to  anybody  was  the  remark  of  a  Chinese 
servant  in  regard  to  her  mistress,  "She  knew  excellently 
well  how  to  be  a  person." 

Though  adventure  may  be  found  anywhere,  it  can  be 
missed  anywhere.  The  complacent,  I  am  convinced,  would 


not  recognize  it  if  it  sought  them  out.  Some  measure  of  dis- 
satisfaction is  essential  to  goad  us  into  questing.  While  we 
must  perforce  be  philosophical  about  the  features  of  our 
environments  that  are  not  subject  to  change,  we  must  also 
be  impatient  of  every  aspect  of  life  that  is  capable  of  im- 
provement. It  may  be  a  real  adventure  to  work  for  better 
understanding  between  the  races  here  in  the  South.  An 
attempt  to  get  at  an  understanding  of  the  economic  forces 
that  are  shaping  the  lives  of  share-croppers  may  have  more 
genuine  lasting  excitement  than  a  trip  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
a  study  of  the  political  needs  of  Alabama  may  present 
more  problems  than  Magellan  encountered  in  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe. 

A  real  adventure  always  serves  to  make  us  more  in- 
terested in  living  than  in  making  a  living.  If  there  are  those 
of  you  who  are  still  primarily  concerned  with  monetary 
rewards,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  story  of 
a  woman  who  had  achieved  business  success  that  was  indi- 
cated by  a  $10,000  salary.  Upon  being  congratulated  by 
her  friends  she  retorted,  "What  good  does  it  do  me?  I'm 
so  busy  that  all  I  have  time  to  buy  is  food  and  clothes,  and 
my  food  makes  me  fat  so  that  my  clothes  don't  fit  me." 

But  when  we  are  interested  in  living  we  take  out  life 
insurance  in  the  form  of  inner  resources.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  absolutely  prohibitive  poverty.  The  intrinsic  quali- 
ty of  every  situation  is  the  only  capital  requisite,  and  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remind  you  that  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  always  driven  man  out 
of  some  paradise  or  another,  but  those  who  fare  forth  from 
a  ready  made  garden  may  have  the  creative  joy  of  causing 
the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  proper  combination 
of  critical  intelligence,  informed  sympathy,  aesthetic  sensi- 
tivity, and  an  adventurous  spirit  will  go'  far  toward  help- 
ing us  achieve  a  synthesis  of  life,  toward  developing  a 
philosophy  that  will  make  us  bigger  than  anything  which 
can  happen  to  us.  Some  one  has  summed  up  the  duties  of 
man  as  follows: 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  keep  his  record  true ; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 
To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely." 

And  I  contend  that  even  "trusting  in  God  and  heaven 
securely"  is  based  upon  "thinking  without  confusion  clear- 
ly." 


